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WRITING “WORDS” FOR MUSIC. 


About two years ago the editor of THE 
WRITER asked me to contribute an article to 
this magazine on “The Writing of Words for 
Music.” 1 rashly consented. For nearly 
twenty years I had been studying poetry, partly 
from love of it, but more as an eager seeker 
after verses that should be suitable frames for 
the hanging of my musical webs. I hope the 
metaphor will be accepted and understood ; 
for, if not, I shall be obliged to state my 
peculiar views on music, somewhat to the 
effect that it has nothing whatever to do with 
words, and the less it is associated with words 
and things tangible, the better for music; and, 
if I state so much as that by way of preface, I 
shall be obliged, forthwith, to write a complete 
essay, possibly a volume, to explain what I 
méan; and that would be intolerable for all of 
us. So please understand that at first blush I 
really thought I knew something of the general 
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subject, and that I might be able to extract 
something from my experience that should be 
useful to versifiers. I think I may say that I 
do know something of the subject; and it is 
with a desperate hope that I may be helpful 
that I make my fourth attempt to keep my 
promise. The three other attempts failed, 
from a growing conviction that the composer 
has nothing to say that can help the writer. 

I have heard intelligent persons make re- 
marks that showed their conception of song- 
writing to be that the melody is written first 
and the words afterward. This is wrong. 
There are instances wherein clever versifiers 
have strung together rhymed sentimentalities 
to fit tunes never designed by the composer 
for vocal production. A notable example is 
that dreadful twaddle beginning “‘ Somebody’s 
coming when the ” — twilight, I believe — does 
something or other, that has been fastened on the 
second theme of Chopin’s “ Marcia Funébre.” 
A patent medicine advertisement on the 
Palisades of the Hudson would be less distress- 
ing. I speak for myself, of course, and I can 
imagine that the Palisades are so noble that a 
mere blotch upon their surface would but 
accentuate their grandeur. Chopin’s beautiful 
melody has not that inherent strength of resist- 
ance to evil association. Having become 
familiar with the song before I heard the entire 
march, I have found it impossible to rid myself 
of the deplorable associations connected with 
the song, and the result is that this second 


theme invariably makes me grieve. It seems 


weak, out of place, and I venture to assert that 
no such impression would be made upon a cul- 
tivated listener who never had been afflicted 
with “ Somebody’s coming.” 

Let this example serve another purpose; 
i. é., to illustrate a dogma that may be stated 
thus: 


it is the poet, and not the composer, who 
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gives character to music — speaking of music 
now in its limited capacity as an enhancement 

of words, not as absolute music. The “con- 

cord of sweet sounds,” the most abstract type 

of beauty known to man, the most refined, most 

subtle embodiment of emotion, the least im- 

paired in its ethereal perfectness by the dross 

of material associations, this is not to be con- 

fined to words, or limited by them, or described 

by them; but that, as hinted above, is quite 

another story. To put the dogma in another 
form: the poem is the inspiration of the com- 
poser. Insensibly he finds in it the limitation 
of his creative power. 

In so far as the words set forth noble senti- 
ments nobly expressed, just so far will his 
music take on elevation and nobility, and no 
farther. Again, I must warn the reader that I 
speak for myself. There may be composers 
who can pen their loftiest themes to words of 
commonplace import. I cannot. It is, doubt- 
less, often the case that the composer fails to 
enhance the words; that is, his nature is un- 
equal to the task he undertakes. In nothing 
does the personal equation enter more effect- 
ively as a factor than in this mafter of song- 
writing. For the best results, and the gauge, 
generally speaking, is the aptness of the music 
to the words, there must be an indefinable, but 
very real, chord of sympathy between poet and 
musician. They need not be friends or ac- 
quaintances; the musician does not need to be 
familiar with the poet’s works or trend of 
thought; the one poem under consideration 
must furnish the chord and setit vibrating. In 
other words, the verses must appeal to the 
composer with especial force, else he will 
wisely refrain from writing music to them, or 
his effort will be of the mechanical sort, that 
might as well be written under the inspiration 
of dots and dashes to represent the rhythm of 
unwritten verse. 

It follows, therefore, that the merits of a 
poem, simply as a poem, have little to do witha 
musician’s appreciation of it. It may overrun 
with startling crudities, and yet reflect some 
phase of his own thought, experience, or emo- 
tion, and if so, the lines will inevitably awaken 
melody. Nevertheless, the crudities would 
better be planed down and out; for, unless the 


musician be of an exceptionally dominating 
personality, his music will be unhappily influ- 
enced by the defects of the poem. 

Another thing that follows is this: the poet 
cannot indite his verses with perfect assurance 
that any one composer will find them available, 
to use that terrible word of the publishers. It 
takes an exceptional degree of sensitive inti- 
macy to enable a versifier to know that his 
friend, the tune maker, will leap eagerly for any 
given set of verses. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all composers are likely to turn aside 
from an earnest poem. Somewhere among the 
host of musicians a good poem is pretty sure 
to find a receptive and creative soul to take it 
in and send it forth again fitly clothed in the 
raiment of sound. I think poets would be 
amazed, as they ought to be gratified, if they 
could know how many of their efforts are 
brought to sympathetic, if limited, audiences by 
the medium of manuscript compositions. 

Perhaps poets are not interested in this re- 
ception of their works. It is a well-known fact 
that many talented poets have a positive dislike 
for music, and yet I should think that even such 
unfortunates would feel a glow of pride that 
their lines had awakened the creative fancy of 
another. Certain it is, that almost every poet 
known to fame has somewhere in his works 
one or more poems headed, “ Lines for Music.” 
As an example of how the personal equa- 
tion does its deadly work, I will add that out 
of all such poems that I have read, not one has 
sent me to my music paper. On the other 
hand, I have found songs where the poet prob- 
ably never dreamed of music, and, so far as my 
knowledge goes, where no other musician has 
found them. It would be simply impossible to 
say why! chose one poem rather than another; 
and if I could set forth a comprehensible analy- 
sis, it would not be helpful to versifiers, be- 
cause it would supply them with the key to my 
musical fancy alone. How, then, is the poet 

who would like to hear his verses sung to be 
guided? 

One deduction from the foregoing observa- 
tions must be patent to all readers: give us 
that that inspires you most; that that you would 
yourself like to sing. The precise form must 
depend largely on the nature of the poem. The 
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composer desires no one form above another, 
but there are, perhaps, a few general principles 
that the versifier would do well to bear in mind. 
The first is brevity. Some of the most famous 
songs in all music are set to eight-line poems. 
These are not generally available for sheet- 
music publication, but they delight the soul of 
the artist. Heine has given us the finest mod- 
els in this style of lyric. I think every com- 
poser tries his hand at “ Thou art so like a 
flower,” and incidentally I must express my 
feeling that the best song to these words is by 
an American musician — Chadwick. An analy- 
sis of this great little poem, and of the best 
examples of hymnic literature, will show that 
not only is brevity in general attained, but 
brevity in the expression of the individual ideas 
that go to make up the whole. If possible, 
therefore, each line of a poem designed for 
music should be complete in itself. Thus the 
form of musical utterance, which is really a 
nicely adjusted system of balancing phrases, 
adapts itself most easily tothe poem. There 
is no familiar stanza better adapted for music, 
and, therefore, for illustration, than this :— 
‘‘Be Thou, O God, exalted high, 
And as Thy glory fills the sky, 
So let it be on earth displayed, 
*Till Thou art here as there obeyed.” 
I must pause here to re-enforce the dogma 
with which I began. The music to which the 
words just quoted are sung impresses us all by 
its sterling religious character. That charac- 
ter was given to it by the words, which, for sev- 
eral generations, have been associated with the 
tune. Music fer se has no character, and a 
striking illustration, if not demonstration, of 
that proposition lies in the fact that the tune 
commonly known as “Old Hundred” was com- 
posed not later than the time of the trouba- 
dours, and was then in popular favor as a love 
song. The poet should take in this truth, and 
reflect upon it with unceasing earnestness until 
conviction assumes the force of original insight, 
that upon him depends the character of the 
music to which his words may be sung. Singu- 
larly fortunate will he be if a musician finds in 
his words the inspiration for loftier themes 
than the words demand. 
Returning to the matter of brevity, I wish to 


suggest another illustration that may be helpful 
contrariwise. ‘“ Lead, Kindly Light,” is one of 
the most beautiful poems in religious literature. 
It has been set to music many times, and I have 
yet to find a setting that is easy. The word 
‘easy’ may convey an unworthy meaning ; but 
it should not do so, for surely one measure of 
worthiness in vocal music should be its degree 
of adaptability to vocal interpretation. Anybody 
with the sense of pitch can learn to sing “ Old 
Hundred”; any trained choir is morally cer- 
tain to find difficulties in a new setting of “ Lead, 
Kindly Light”; and the fault is not the com- 
poser’s, but the poet’s. The lines are not only 
of irregular length, but here and there the poet’s 
expression of his thought carries the reader 
(and singer) through one line and part way 
through another. The conscientious composer 
must follow the poet’s conception of phrases, 
else his music will fail to enhance the lines. 
The result in “ Lead, Kindly Light,” is sure to 
be a tangle of musical phrases that try the sing- 
er’s skill and patience. Cardinal Newman’s 
poem will endure as a fascinating problem to 
composers, because of its profound beauty, and 
in spite of its unhappy form ; and because of its 
unhappy form it will be sung comparatively 
little. 

The poet should remember that words de- 
signed for music are meant to be sung. With 
this in mind, perhaps he will avoid the recur- 
rence of sibillants in close order. I paused 
here and opened at random one of the best col- 
lections of hymns with which I am familiar. I 
select these two lines from the first hymn I 
looked at : — 


‘Resting where our souls must cling,” 
* * - * 

“Glorious hopes our spirits fill.” 
Both lines are unfortunate in the use of 
sibillants. “Souls must” is hard to speak, 
harder to sing. Demanding, as I do, a strong 
expression of good thought, I should be the 
last to put limitations on the poet with regard 
to the letter “s,” and with this caution I think 
he may be left to his own good judgment as to 
how his words will sound from the lips of chorus 
or soloist. 

Doubtless most verse writers who are inter- 

ested in the musical side of their art look am- 
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bitiously to sheet music, rather than hymn 
books or “art” songs, for the melodious en- 
hancement of their poems. There is certainly 
ample need of good poems for the better class 
of popular songs. Tothose who would awaken 
the sympathetic interest of some composer, I 
will venture two suggestions. First, study the 
poems of Frederic E. Weatherley. There isn’t 
a composer in England or America who would 
not like to acquire the exclusive right to set 
his verses to music. Mr. Weatherley does not 
produce great or noble poems, so far as I know, 
but he has a fine faculty for singable, attractive, 
altogether admirable lyrics. The second sug- 
gestion is merely an amplification ofthe first. If 
you have in mind a poetical conceit that you be- 
lieve could be made into a good song, select some 
well-known song and use it as a model for form. 
In other words, follow Mr. Weatherley. I will 


go a bit further with this suggestion: Construct 
your poem so that it can be sung, word for 
word, to the melody you have selected. Then 
get it published, or take some other means of 
bringing it before composers; but do not call 
attention to the fact that your words can be 
sung, or were written to such or such a tune. 
This is, perhaps, a trivial caution; but it is as 
well that the composer should not be hampered 
by the thought that the words under considera- 
tion were written with a definite composition in 
mind. Say nothing about it, and he’il never 
know the difference! 

And, after all, the poet must trust to fate that 
his verses will fall before the eyes of some mu- 
sician in whose spirit they awake a responsive 
thrill. 

Frederick R. Burton. 


Yonxers, N. Y. 





SLIPSHOD ENGLISH. 


Iam much interested in your “ Newspaper 
English Edited.” Let me give some examples 
of sentences open to criticism. I quote from 
recent issues of the Chicago papers, giving 
date :— 

Inter-Ocean, May 25, 1896, p. 5: “Fora 
week prior te last Friday she had been quietly 
stopping at one of the most expensive and ex- 
clusive hotels in that city.” 

Tribune, May 31, 1896, p. 6: “With the 
death of Miss Field ends the career of perhaps 
the most unigue woman the present century has 
produced.” 

Record, Dec. 17, 1895, p. 4 (Editorial “In 
Armenia” ): “The fanatics appear fohave began 
a warfare,” etc. 

Record, May 21,1896, p.1: “Those notified 
and who hold receipts are.” [ Better — “those 
notified and holding receipts.’’] 

Chronicle, May 16, 1896, p. 8: “He was 
getting along very comfortable.” 

Chronicle, May 16, 1896, p.8: “He hada 
phenomenal facility in languages and could 
speak and write all modern languages.” 


Times-Herald, May 24, 1896, p.30: “His 
descriptions of Kentucky life in its rugged, 
passionate, and tender phases és unapproachable 
for strength and vividness.” 

Times-Herald, June 6, 1896, p.8: “It tran- 
spired that he had advised the attorneys for 
Windrath to put in a plea of insanity.” 

Open Court, Feb. 20, 1896: “Confucius, 
who, as is well known, was not an original 
thinker or author, but a conservative preserver 
of the wisdom of the days of yore.” 

I do not read the Eastern papers so much, 
but sometimes find faulty constructions and 
objectionable diction in them. Here are some 
examples : — 

Providence Fournal, Feb. 19, 1896 (in account 
of Brown University banquet): “ A decorously 
conservative enthusiasm was not lacking.” 
[ Better — “ A decorously moderate.” ] 

The Examiner, May 21, 1896, p. 9: “ Thirty 
thousand dollars Aave been added to the endow- 
ment funds the past year.” 

The Nation, May 7, 1896, p. 363 : “ The public 
really knows very little of Agassiz’s technical’ 
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“work—or anybody's else, for that matter.” 
{{ Better — “anybody else’s.” ] 

Kenyon West, in the Oxslook, April 25, 
1896: “To, as it were, drift with the tide 
rather than stem the current.” 

N. I. Daggett, in THE WRITER, March, 1896: 
“Every one knows, or ought to know, what a 
well-written manuscript is, but a// manuscripts 
-are not well-written.” [ Better — “but not all.”] 

Julian Hawthorne, Introduction to Field’s 


“Second Book of Verse”: “Nothing so 
nearly perfect in child literature has ever been 
written as are many of these exquisite verses 
of Field.” 

Corson, Introduction to Browning, Preface: 
“ Difficulties which, with an increased famil- 
iarity, grow less and less.” 

I could add many other slips. 
crusade against bad English. 
Eugene Parsons. 


Keep up your 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





AN AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTOR’S BLANK. 


In the April WRITER Mr. Hull suggests that 
~writers would be grateful for hints concerning 
the causes which lead to the return of their 
manuscripts, and intimates that editors and 
writers would both get benefit from the adop- 
tion of a printed form which would enable 
editors to make a brief explanation by a mere 
pen-stroke. 

There is at least one paper which uses such 
a form—the Golden Rule, of Boston. Here 
it is: — 

Dear —: ° 

We are compelled to return the manuscript you kindly 
offered for pub ication in the Golden Rude. We are unable to 
write a personal letter to accompany each of the many manu- 
scripts we are obliged to return. However, as authors have a 
natural desire to know why their work has not been accepted, 
we add a list of the most frequent reasons for the return of 
manuscripts. The especial paragraphs that apply to your own 
manuscript you will find checked. We are always glad to 
examine manuscripts, especially short, sprightly, and practical 
essays and stories. With the exception noted below, manu- 
scripts accepted for the Golden Rule are paid for, the check 
being sent soon after the acceptance of the article. 


Sincerely yours, 
EDITORS OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Most Frequent Reasons for the Return of Manu- 
scripts. 
{The numbers that are checked apply to your manuscript.] 


1. We have so much matter on hand that we are unable to 
accept more at present. 

2. We have already on hand an abundant supply of similar 
material. 


We have recently published articles similar in character 
and theme. 


The subject treated is foreign to the scope and purpose of 
the Golden Rule. 


We are unable to find room for an article of such length. 
We make it a rule not to print articles that have already 
appeared eisewhere. 

. We do not use articles that are offered, in duplicate, to 

other papers. 
8. We do not, asa rule, pay for Christian Endeavor articles, 
news items, and the like. 
9. The article reached us too late to be timely. 
10. The literary quality of the article is below our standard. 

But why should writers try to make the 
editors furnish such printed forms? The 
writer can easily supply such printed sentences 
as the ten given above, on his own stationery. 
If he will have these added on the blank he 
uses in submitting manuscripts, with a promi- 
nent request that the editor “mark, tear off, 
and attach to manuscripts, if returned,” he will 
very likely secure ‘his end in most cases. 

Try it. Make it easy for the editor to do 
what you wish. No doubt he is willing enough, 
if compliance with your desire merely involves 
checking a printed statement before him. The 
only objection is one that has been pointed out 
to me, that some inexperienced writers might 
make out their list in such a way as to ask for 
criticisms that editors might not have the time 
or the wish to offer, since the main question in 
the editor’s mind relates simply to availability 
for his publication. In the main, however, the 
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proposed plan might be of advantage to editor 
and author alike. 

Writers who care to adopt my suggestion 
may evolve a more comprehensive and concise 


set of “reasons” than are given here. If so,. 
we should all like to see them printed in a 
future issue of THE WRITER. 

Clifton S. Wady. 


Boston, Mass. 





ILLOGICAL RHETORIC, 


Speculation about “ words and their uses” is 
a favorite employment of many writers; but 
their exercitations seem to have a fatal facility 
for lapsing into dogmatic crudity or narrowness 
of view. A striking evidence of this tendency 
is afforded by the following paragraph, quoted 
in a book on rhetoric as from Professor Bain’s 
“ Rhetoric,” ( Part I., chapter i.), a work which 
takes high rank as an authority : — 

“Our language has many combinations of 
words, indifferent as regards the metaphor, but 
fixed by use, and therefore not to be departed 
from. We say ‘use or employ means’ and 
‘take steps,’ but not use steps. One may ac- 
quire knowledge, take degrees, contract habits, 
lay up treasure, obtain rewards, win prizes, 
gain celebrity, arrive at honors, conduct affairs, 
espouse a side, interpose authority, pursue a 
course, turn to account, serve for a warning, 
bear no malice, profess principles, cultivate ac- 
quaintance, ass over in silence: all which ex- 
pressions owe their suitability, not to the origi- 
nal sense of the words, but to the established 
usages of the language.” 


The principle here set forth would make 
English speech (and by necessary inference all 
speech) a mere hodge-podge of accidental 
“combinations of words,” regardless of their 
special fitness for their specific uses ; but that 
is surely not the way language grows. In all 
spheres of activity the best possible adaptation 
of means to ends is the chief desideratum ; and 
it would be strange if language were the only 
exception to this otherwise universal rule. It 
is not, however. “The established usages of 
the language ” have not grown up, like weeds 
in a waste field, at the will of the winds. There 
is a genius of language, under the guidance of 
which the thoughts of any people clothe them- 


selves in words conformable to its racial idio~ 
syncrasies and stage of development. In the 
process of growth one form after another is 
used, and thrown aside for a better or more 
expressive term, when one is struck out by 
superior intellect or fortunate chance and is 
generally accepted as an improvement; the 
effort being always to fix finally or provision- 
ally upon that which fits most clearly or most 
agreeably to current habits of thought the par- 
ticular use to which itisapplied. This process 
is a never-ending one, and is constantly going 
on under our very eyes, to the great discontent 
of those who would have language a fixed quan- 
tity, stereotyped in the forms that commend 
themselves to their individual judgment or 
prejudices. It is not an arbitrary one, but has 
been, from the earliest times, the work of thou- 
sands of inventors, or “ makers ” (poets), guided 
either by happy inspiration or painstaking 
search. Thus every metaphorical expression, 
as well as every literal one, that does not con- 
sist of a mere name and its bald adjuncts, is the 
result of an intellectual evolution comparable 
to that which goes to the elaboration of the 
principles of an exact science, a philosophical 
system, or a complicated mechanism, but less 
obvious, from being spread over wider ranges 
of time and space, and operating by more occult 
methods. 

Many of our most useful expressions are so 
old (often coming down through many lan- 
guages and from remote ages ) that their origin 
cannot be traced, although the fitness that has 
kept them alive is clearly discernible, and mani- 
fests deliberate selection at the start. Others. 
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can be traced either directly or nearly to their 
first use, less suitable terms, or, for some rea- 
son, less desirable ones, for which they have 
been substituted, being well known; and others 
still are growths of our own lifetime. In any 
case, the final selection, or that which prevails 
at any particular period, is not the result of 
mere caprice, without regard to original mean- 
ing, but is the fittest for its present use, in view 
of all the facts connected with it or its history. 
It is, in short, a case of “the survival of the 
fittest,” even with regard to modes of expres- 
sion, which appear, superficially, to be purely 
whimsical; for even these, if they gain general 
currency, show by that very fact that they suit 
the temper of the time better than any corre- 
sponding ones. 

In each of the set phrases cited inthe extract 
quoted, the etymological sense of the italicized 
verb makes it more appropriate for its use in 
that phrase than any possible substitute would 
be, although some of the words can be changed 
for others to advantage, under varying circum- 
stances. We “use or employ ” (#éz/ize) things 
which have an actual or a potential continuing 
existence, as means of any kind; means must 
exist before they can be used. We cannot 
“use steps,” because they are not things, a 
literal step having no existence, save as a 
momentary act beginning and ending in itself; 
but we ake metaphorical steps ( measures, pro- 
ceedings ), as we do literal ones, by bringing 
them into /ouch with an object or a purpose. 
We acquire knowledge by seeking for it — get it 
by search; degrees are literally taken in course 
from the hands of those who confer them, but 
received for cause; habits are contracted by 
being drawn together with or into a fixed rela- 
tion to the subjects of them; treasure is /aid 
up, figuratively, as stones or bricks are laid 
up ina durable structure; to od¢ain a reward 
is to get the ¢enure, or possession, of it, on 
account of something done; to wé# prizes is to 
get them in return for successful conées?, effort, 
or endurance; celebrity is gained asa profit or 
advantage from one’s actions or achievements ; 
to arrive at honors is to come (figuratively ) ¢o 
the shore or goal where they await one (also to 
attain to, reach, gain honors); to conduct 
affairs is to ead them ¢fogether, or conjointly, in 


the desired or proper course, as a leash of 
hounds or a flock of sheep is led (so of a per- 
son, to ead him with one’s self ); to espouse a 
side is to join one’s self to it as to a spouse — 
to give it fealty or allegiance, as in marriage ; 
authority is interposed by being placed between 
some desire or purpose and its attainment, as 
an obstacle; we pursue a course by following 
forth, or onward, a chosen line of progress or 
of action, as we follow out a plan; an occur- 
rence or apossession is ¢urned to account by 
being rounded or shaped, as if in a lathe, foa 
beneficial end; a person or his action serves 
for a warning by shielding the observer from 
the evil seen in the example, as a servant 
shields his master from hardship; we dear no 
malice when we do not carry it about in our 
minds, ready for use as a missile; we profess 
principles by acknowledging ourselves to be 
for or in favor of them; we cultivate acquain- 
tance by efforts to ripen it and secure its due 
fruitage of good-fellowship or personal benefit ; 
and we fass a matter over in silence when 
act as if stepping over it without noticing 
presence, or passing it by unheedingly. 

Thus, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
the metaphors in these terms of expression, 
where they exist, are by no means “ indiffer- 
ent,” but precisely those, of all that could be 
selected, which are adapted to give them the 
greatest force and vividness. But many of 
them, in the light of the “original sense of the 
words,” may be said to be strictly literal, and 
to convey their meaning in the only available 
manner within the same compass. 

To sum up, every cultivated language is a 
scientific instrument, always undergoing the 
process of perfection, but, like everything else, 
never reaching it. In the hands of a master- 
workman like Shakespeare, its imperfections 
almost entirely disappear; but if it were the 
thing of shreds and patches that Professor 
Bain and other teachers would have us believe, 
even a Shakespeare would be terribly cramped 
in its use. A principle like this is passing 
strange as the dictum of a professed expert in 
rhetoric, whose effort should rather be to dem- 
onstrate the innate force and beauty of lan- 
guage than to belittle its true dignity and in- 
herent significance. Francis A. Teall. 
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The article on “Illogical Rhetoric” in the 
present number of THE WRITER was written 
by Francis A. Teall, who died in November, 
1894. He was associate editor of Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia, and assistant editor of 
the Century Dictionary. 

7 ? * 

Two editors have been imposed upon re- 
cently by writers who have offered, as original 
contributions, manuscripts not of their own 
production. A note in Godey’s for July says: 
“We have learned that the story entitled ‘A 
Dutiful Falsehood,’ published in the March 
number of Godey’s Magazine, is identical in 
plot (and nearly so in language ) with one that 
appeared in the April, 1895, number of the 
Strand Magazine. The manuscript of this 


story was submitted to the editor of Godey’s as 


an original composition, and it was published 
in good faith, without the knowledge of its 
previous publication. The Godey Company 
wishes to give warning that all perpetrators of 
such impositions will be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law.” The name attached to the 
story in Godey’s for March was Frederic 
Leigh Seixas. A letter of inquiry has been 
addressed to Mr. Seixas by the editor of 
Godey’s, but no reply has been received. The 
story in the Strand Magazine was entitled 
“An Intervention,” and was published as 
“from the Italian of Mathilde Serao, by Alys 
Hallard.” The reviewer on one of the New 
York dailies insists that he read the story in 
English five or six years ago. Apparently the 
story itself has a story. 


* 
* * 


The other victim of the plagiarist is Fudge, 
which published recently a poem entitled “A 
Lay of a Laugh,” which had previously ap- 
peared in the Padi Mall Gazette. The facts in 
this case are more than ordinarily interesting. 
The poem, as it appeared in Fudge, was signed 
with the name of George Newell Lovejoy. 
When the editor of Fudge discovered that the 
poem was not new, he wrote to Mr. Lovejoy 
demanding an explanation, and received the 
following reply: — 

Avion, N. Y., June 27, 1896. 
Editor of /udge : — 

Dear Sir: Your letter is at hand, having been forwarded to 
me from Rochester. The letter is a revelation to me, as the 
verses in question are in no sense mine, or have I any knowl- 
edge of them. I have not seen /udge in weeks, hence the 
poem has not fallen — until now — under my notice. Some 
one has been “‘ trading”? on my name, it would seem, and I 
would like to know who it is. I am perfectly able to write my 
own productions, and object most seriously to any one else 
using my name in this way. I am from time to time a con- 
tributor to Leslie's Weekly and other leading papers and 
magazines, and am perfectly able to substantiate my name for 
honesty. I hope to hear from you again, and hope light will be 
thrown on the affair. Very truly, 

Newet Lovejoy. 
a *s 

A fac-simile of the original manuscript for- 
warded to Fudge and a fac-simile of Mr. Love- 
joy’s letter show that if Mr. Lovejoy did not 
write the manuscript, somebody forged his hand- 
writing with most extraordinary skill. Every 
peculiarity of style in Mr. Lovejoy’s handwrit- 
ing in the letter is to be found also in the hand- 
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writing of the manuscript, and the hand is a 
very characteristic one. The capital “T,” for 
instance, is made with a double cross-line at 
the top in both examples, and a peculiar apos- 
trophe, struck backward, is also duplicated, 
while other features, less noticeable at first 
sight, are no less striking on close comparison 
-of the two manuscripts. If Mr. Lovejoy did not 
submit the manuscript to Fudge, it behooves 
him to find out and let the world know at once 
who can imitate his penmanship with such mar- 
velous similitude. 


* 
* * 


Every self-respecting writer will hope that 
the editors of Godey’s and of Fudge will inves- 
tigate these two cases of plagiarism thoroughly 
and give the offenders the full benefit of the 
law. It is not to the editors’ discredit, in either 
case, that they were deceived. No editor can 
possibly have read everything, and every editor 
must trust to some extent to the honor of his 
contributors. . It is creditable to writers gen- 
erally that cases of attempt at deception of this 
kind, successful or unsuccessful, are so rare. 


* 
* * 


Edgar Saltus does not take a pessimistic view 
of the literary situation. “There is a state- 
ment running through the press that novel- 
writing no longer pays in book form, and that 
the only way an author can make both ends 
meet is by writing for the magazines,” he says, 
in Collier's Weekly. “That is all nonsense. 
There has not been for years and years a time 
so propitious for the novelist as the present. 
Apart from certain exports of English writers, 
there has not been a really good novel on the 
market for an age. Put one on, if haply you 
know how, and it will sell, and sell by the car- 
load at that. The trouble is n’t with the public 
in the least. Novel-readers have not all become 
bicycle fiends, and during the past season the 
theatres have been full every night. The novel- 
reading public has plenty of time to spare, 
plenty of money to spend. But it does not 
want to waste that time, and in exchange for 
coin it does want its money’s worth. In Eng- 
land a novelist who has succeeded in making 
himself a favorite earns enough to run a yacht— 
to run a newspaper I was going to say, for that 


is about the most expensive toy on earth — 
and there is not a valid reason why his Ameri- 
can cousin should not see him at it and go him 
one better, too.” 


. 
* * 


Beginning with the August number, the 
Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country 
( New York ), will reduce its price to five cents. 
It ought to reduce its name as well. 

W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay on “ Style” 
referred to in the “query” by S. E. N. in the 
June WRITER, was originally published in the 
Contemporary Review, Vol. XLVII, p. 548. 
It was reprinted in three numbers of the Crfic, 
Vol. III., New Series, pp. 189, 199, 213 (issues 
for April 18 and 25, and May 2, 1885). Fora 
number of years I have referred advanced 
students to this essay. Itis not intended for 


novices. Herbert Eveleth Greene. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIverRsITyY. 


+» 
oe 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Will you please tell me whether all publish- 
ing houses emplov book reviewers? It is a line 
of work which I would like very much to take 
up, but as I live in quite a small place I do not 
know just how to go about it. I suppose I 
should not have to leave my home. Of course, 

_I willhave to make a beginning some place, 
and I write to ask you if you will kindly tell 
me of some publishing houses who would take 
a beginner on trial. I suppose magazines do 
_not employ only the best critics. M. C. M. 

[ No publishing house employs a book re- 
viewer. All publishing houses employ Readers, 
to examine manuscripts and decide on their 
merits, but for such work long practical train- 
ing, the ability to write good English, and the 
highest critical judgment are, of course, re- 
quired. Publishers also employ editors, who 
see that the manuscript is put in proper shape 
for the printer. For such work the qualifica- 
tions required are the same as those for proof- 
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reading. Magazines employ book reviewers, 
but applicants for such places must have had 
experience and show themselves possessed of 
the critical faculty. The reviewing of books 
in newspaper offices is generally done by some- 
body on the editorial staff. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) 


lots ? 


(2.) Is it considered dishonorable to offer 
a poem to several editors simultaneously ? 


Cc. 

[{1.) It probably does not matter much 
whether poems are sent to editors singly or 
two or three together. In the latter case, if 
the first poem the editor reads is below his 
standard, it may possibly prejudice him slightly 
against the other two. No one but an amateur 
ever sends to an editor more than two or three 
short poems at once. 

(2.) It is contrary to rule to offer a poem to 
several editors simultaneously, unless there are 
reasons why it is suitable for syndicating and 
explanations are duly made, so that each editor 
will understand that it is not offered to him 
alone. Syndicating poems is possible only 
with newspapers. — W. H. H. | 


Is it better to send poems singly or in 


What is the process of “syndicating” an 
article? Can a writer do it on his own account, 


and if so, how? F. H. T. 


[ “Syndicating ” an article is offering it sim- 
ultaneously to a number of publications. It 
can be done by any one, of course, but it is 
done to the best advantage by syndicates mak- 
ing a business of such transactions. In the 
first place, the article must be copyrighted. 
Then enough copies of it must be prepared to 
supply the list of papers selected for it. A day 
must be fixed on which it will be “released,” 
and any of the papers buying it may print it on 
or after that day. It should be offered originally 
to only one paper in each city or section of the 
country. If it is declined by the first paper in 
any city towhich it is offered, it may then be 
offered toanother paper in that city, provided 
there is time enough before the day on which 
it is to appear. Copies of the article may be 
secured either by typewriting in manifold, or 
by having the article put in type so that proofs 
of it can be taken. Sometimes an article is 


offered free to some editor on condition that 
he will put it in type and furnish proofs of 
it for use in offering it to other editors. Copy- 
right is necessary, because, if the article were 
not copyrighted, any editor, instead of buying it, 
could wait until he saw it in print somewhere 
and then reprint it, if he saw fit; or, supposing 
the article was “released” June 6, and an 
editor in Buffalo who had bought it desired 
to hold it till June 1o, he could not do so 
without risk of having it reprinted by some 
other editor in Buffalo from some paper in an- 
other city in which it was published June 6. 
Most papers have a regular rate for “ syndi- 
cated” matter — of course, considerably lower 
than the rate paid for matter bought for exclu- 
sive publication. A proper form of letter to 
accompany a “syndicated” article is as fol- 
lows : — 


Cuicaco, June 10, 1896. 
Editor New York Times: — 

Dear Sir: I enclose proof of copyrighted article on 
*‘Abraham Lincoln’s Birthplace,” which is offered to you, ex- 
clusively in New York, at your regular rates for syndicated 
matter. The article will be released July 23. If you do not 
want it, please return proof in stamped envelope enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
Pater PARLey. 


It is well to write the name of the paper 
addressed on the inside of the flap of the 
stamped envelope enclosed, or to put an identi- 
fying number on the proof, for sometimes an 
editor will simply re-enclose the proof to the 
sender, without writing anything, and then, in 
case the postmark is not distinct, the author may 
not know which paper has rejected his article. 
Syndicated articles should generally be sent out 
a month or so before the date of release. A 
stamped and addressed envelope should always 
be enclosed with each copy. In case the arti- 
cle is sent out in proof, the letter offering it 
may be printed above the proof. It is advisable 
for a writer alwaysto make his own headlines, 
in the ordinary newspaper style. — w. H. H. ] 


In making corrections in typewritten manu- 
scripts, should the alterations be marked on 
the typewriting, or in the margin, as in correct- 
ing proofs ? R. S. P. 

[ Corrections in manuscript should not be 
made in the margin. The words or letters in- 
serted or changed should be put as nearly as- 
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possible in the proper place between the lines. 
If a word has a surplus letter, it is necessary 
only to cancel the letter by drawing a line 
through it. A line drawn obliquely through a 
capital letter in typewritten copy, or in a direc- 
tion opposite to the general slant of writing in 
penwritten manuscript, indicates to the com- 
positor that he is to substitute a lower-case 
letter for the capital. If a word is misspelled, 
instead of correcting one or two letters in it, it 
is better to draw a zig-zag line through the 
word, canceling it thoroughly, and to write the 
word correctly above it, putting a caret under- 
neath. A long insertion may be written in the 
margin; but it should be surrounded with a 
line, and a line should be drawn from the begin- 
ning of it to the place where it is to be inserted, 
where a caret should be put. In correcting 
proof the rule is different. All corrections on 
proof-sheets should be made in the margin, and 
no corrections in proof should ever be written 
between the lines. — w. H. H.] 





DO REPORTERS NEED SHORTHAND? 


A young reporter asked me recently if it was 
worth while to learn to write shorthand asa 
help in his business. I said “yes.” He had 
been told by other reporters that abstracts of 
speeches and talks could be made in longhand 
sufficient for the purpose of a newspaper. In 
part this is true. Very frequently, however, it 
is desired to secure a verbatim report of, say 
ten or twenty lines of an address or statement 
in an interview. At such times the average 
longhand reporter cannot make an absolutely 
correct report, while the man who knows short- 
hand easily can. 

Accounts of public statements made in court 
and elsewhere which are turned in by longhand 
reporters are frequently disputed by the peo- 
ple who made them. A reasonably good short- 
hand reporter can usually avoid such disputes 
and consequently be of more value to his 
paper. 

It requires so little effort fora young re- 
. porter to get enough shorthand knowledge to 
enable him to write at least one hundred words 
a minute, and there are so many occasions 
when this knowledge is of practical use, that 


the acquirement of it by newspaper men should 
be encouraged. Accuracy is the aim of every 
thoroughly trained journalist. If shorthand 
helps secure accuracy, as it certainly does, it is 
a good thing. It is a thing that increases a re- 
porter’s value to his employer. 

M. Y. Beach. 


San Digco, Calif. 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





In the lower hall the 
strawberries were temptingly 
displayed in all their od 
licious attractiveness, some 
of which were of great size. — 
Boston Glode. 


In the lower hall the 
strawberries were temptingly 
displayed. Some of them 
were of great size. 


Regarding _ bi-metallism, Regarding _ bi-metallism, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
said in his speech on Wednes- said in his speech Wednes- 
day that British credit was day that British credit was 
based on the gold standard, based on the gold standard, 
and which a vast majority of which a vast majority of 
bankers and merchants think bankers and merchants think 
should be maintained.— should be maintained 
Toronto Mail. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s first ven- Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
ture as a historian was made 
in 1882.—W. P. Trent 
( Professor of History and 
English, University of the 
South), in July Forum. 


ven- 
ture as an historian was made 
in 1882. 


Popular expectation as to 
the outcome of the St. Louis 
convention has been fully 
realized. There never has 
been such an example of the 
overwhelming defeat of the 
bosses, as in this instance. 
The ease with which he won 
his first victory in the cam- 
paign is encouraging to the 
hopes of himself and his 
friends. He was a recogn- 
ized possibility in the 
Chicago convention twelve 
years ago. His personal 
record is good — is a member 
of the Methodist church — 
and is highly esteemed by 
his immediate neighbors. — 
Interior. 


Popular expectation as to 
| the outcome of the St. Louis 
convention has been fully 
| realized. There has never 
| been such an example of the 
| overwhelming defeat of the 
| bosses, as in this instance. 
| The ease with which McKin- 
ley won his first victory in 
| the campaign is encouraging 
| to himself and to his friends. 
He was a recognized possi- 
bility in the Chicago conven- 
tion twelve years ago. His 
rsonal record is good— 
| he is a member of the 
| Methodist church — and he is 
| highly esteemed ry his 
| neighbors, 


Bids for the construction 
of three more battle ships 
of the heaviest displacement, 
and carrying the largest guns 
now installed on the ships of 
any navy, will be asked by 
Secretary Herbert this week. 
— Washington Special in 
New York Sun. | 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Non-Herepity oF Inesriety. By Leslie E Keeley, 
M. D. 359 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: S: C. Griggs & 
Co. 1896. 


Bids for the construction 
of three more battle ships 
having the heaviest dis- 
lacement and carrying the 
argest guns known, will 
be asked for by Secretary 
Herbert this week. 





There has been so much dispute about the 
value and efficacy of the Keeley cure, that Dr. 
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Keeley’s book will be read with more than 
ordinary interest. It sets forth in detail his 
theory that inebriety is a disease that can be 
readily cured, and that it is not hereditary. 


AMERICAN Newspaper Directory. Containing a descrip- 
tion of all the newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States, the Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland, 
and of the towns and cities in which they are published. 
Twenty-eighth year. 1,390pp Cloth, $5.00. New York: 


George P. Rowell & Co. 1896 

The “ American Newspaper Directory” for 
1896, just issued, gives information about 
20,630 American periodicals. Of these, 2,205 
are dailies, 43 tri-weeklies, 394 semi-weeklies, 
14,614 weeklies, 431 bi-weeklies and semi- 
monthlies, 2,723 monthlies, 58 bi-monthlies, 
and 162 quarterlies. With such opportunities 
available for reaching the public, why should 
any writer complain that he cannot get into 
print? Certainly, if any writer has difficulty in 
getting before the public, or desires to extend 
the market for his literary wares, he will find 
the “ American Newspaper Directory” a valu- 
able aid. Comparatively few of the publica- 
tions catalogued, of course, pay for general 
contributions; but there are many papers and 
magazines among those that buy manuscripts 
that the average writer has never heard of. 
Their names, and addresses, and chief 
characteristics are given in the Directory’s 
complete list of American publications. 

The Directory is divided into five parts. 
Part I. isagazetteer of the townsin which news- 
papers are published, giving the name of each 
town, its county, its population, its location on 
railroad or river, its leading occupations, and 
a complete catalogue of its periodicals, with 
names of editors and publishers. In Part II. 
the periodicals are re-catalogued under an 
alphabetical arrangement by counties. In Part 
III. is given a list of periodicals that have 
more than 5,000 circulation. The list includes 
from 1,000 to 1,500 periodicals. Part IV. in- 
cludes a list of Sunday papers, and Part V. 
gives a list of class and trade journals. In this 
ist, says the “ Preface,” there are ‘‘nearly 400 
varieties, represented by anywhere from one, 
two, three up to several hundred papers.” The 
Directory is revised from year to year, and 
while there are errors in it, on the whole its in- 
formation is surprisingly accurate. 

The Directory is intended primarily for ad- 
vertisers, but, as has already been suggested, 
it may be of great practical use to writers. 
The address of any periodical published can 
be found in it. Examination of it will inform 
writers of the existence of publications previ- 
ously not known to them, and the purchase of a 
sample copy, showing the character of a publi- 
cation, may result in its addition to the writer’s 
list of publications that buy manuscripts. 
Among the trade and class journals, especially, 


there are many opportunities for the sale of 

manuscripts, and writers will’ do well to study 

with care the lists of such publications in the 

Directory. 

In addition to its present features the Direc- 
tory ought to have a list of publications — not 
including newspapers — arranged alphabetically 
under titles, and giving the address of each. 
For instance, anyone who has heard of the 
Midland Monthly, but does not know where it 
is published, will have difficulty in finding it in 
the Directory under its present arrangement. 
In an alphabetical list the entry would be, “ Mid- 
land Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa,” and further 
information could be found under “Des 
Moines” in Part I. Such a list, omitting 
newspapers, would occupy only a few pages, 
and it would have great value. 

Me An’ Meruusecar, AND OTHER Episopgs. 
Ford. 84 pp. Cloth, $100. Buffalo: 
Book Co. 1895. 

The author of the nine sketches that make 
up this volume is a graduate of the Boston 
School of Oratory and of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and her “ episodes ” 
are adapted for dramatic reading. They were 
originally written for Miss Evelyne Hilliard, 
whose p Me interpretation of them has led to 
their publication. 


By Harriet 
The Peter Paul 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Frederic. — Harold Frederic spent five years 
on his story, “The Damnation of Theron 


Ware.” He says, as quoted in the Bookman: 
“After I had got the people of my novel 
grouped together in my mind, I set myself the 
task of knowing everything they knew. As 
four of them happened to be specialists in dif- 
ferent professions, the task has been tremen- 
dous. For instance, one of them is a biologist, 
who, among other things, experiments on Lub- 
bock’s and Darwin’s lines. Although these 
pursuits are merely mentioned, I got up masses 
of stuff on bees and the cross-fertilization of 
plants. I had to teach myself all the details of 
a Methodist minister’s work, obligations, and 
daily routine, and all the machinery of his 
church. In the case of Father Forbes, who is 
a good deal more of a pagan than a simple- 
minded Christian, and loves luxury and learn- 
ing, I had to study the arts he loves as well as 
his theology. I have waded in Assyriology 
and Schopenhauer, pored over palimpsests and 
pottery, and in order to write understandingly 
about a musician who figures in the story, I 
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bored a professional friend to death to get 
technical, musical stuff.” 

Kipling. — While possessing a marvelous 
faculty for assimilating local color without 
apparent effort, Kipling neglected no chance 
and spared no labor in acquiring experience 
that might serve a literary purpose. Of the 
various races of India whom the ordinary Eng- 
lishman lumps together as “natives,” Kipling 
knew the quaintest details respecting habits, 
language, and distinctive ways of thought. No 
half-note in the wide gamut of native ideas and 
custom was unfamiliar to him: just as he had 
left no phase of white life in India unexplored. 
He knew the undercurrent of the soldiers’ 
thoughts better than surgeon or chaplain. No 
father-confessor penetrated more deeply into 
the thoughts of fair but frail humanity than 
Kipling, when the frivolous society of Anglo- 
India formed the object of his inquiries. The 
“railway folk,” that queer colony of white, 
half-white, and three-quarters black, seemed to 
have unburdened their souls to Kipling of all 
their grievances, their poor pride, and their 
hopes. Sometimes, taking a higher flight, Kip- 
ling has made Viceroys and Commanders-in- 
chief, Members of Council, and Secretaries to 
Government his theme, and the flashes of 
light that he has thrown upon the inner work- 
ings of the machinery of government in India 
are too truly colored to be aught but the light 
of knowledge reflected from the actual facts. 
It is this which is the strongest attribute of 
Kipling’s mind: that it photographs every 
detail of passing scenes that can have any 
future utility for literary reference or allusion. 

When I knew Kipling in India he was bub- 
bling over with poetry, which his hard day’s 
office work gave him no time to write. The 
efforts of the native police-band in the public 
gardens at Lahore to discourse English music 
would awaken, as we passed, some rhythm with 
accompanying words, in his mind, and he would 
be obviously ill at ease because he could not 
get within reach of pen and ink. Whether 
Kipling would have been much of a musician, 
I cannot say; but I know that all the poems he 
wrote during the years we worked together — 
many of the “ Departmental Ditties,” for in- 
stance, — were written not only Zo music, but 








as music. Kipling always conceived his verses 
as a tune, often a remarkably musical and, to 
me, novel tune. When he had gota tune into 
his head, the words and rhyme came as readily 
as when a singer vamps his own banjo accom- 
paniment.— Z. Kay Robinson, in McClure’s 
Magazine. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 








To Clean Soiled Books.— Ink-stains may 
be removed from a book by applying with a 
camel’s hair pencil a small quantity of. oxalic 
acid, diluted with water, and then using blotting 
paper. Two applications will remove all traces 
of the ink. To remove grease spots, lay 
powdered pipe-clay each side of the spot and 
press with an iron as hot as the paper will bear 
without scorching. Sometimes grease spots 
may be removed from paper or cloth by laying 
a piece of blotting paper on them and then 
pressing the blotting paper with a hot iron. 
The heat melts the grease and the blotting 
paper absorbs it. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


E. M. L. 





Renewing Worn Manuscripts. — When a 
book manuscript has traveled for some time 
from publisher to publisher,—as book manu- 
scripts, alas! occasionally do,—the three or 
four sheets at the beginning and the three 
or four sheets at the end generally show signs 
of wear. Foreseeing such a possibility, the 
author will do well when he has completed his 
manuscript to make one or more copies of 
these sheets, so that when the original sheets 
begin to betray the unhappy experiences of his 
story he can substitute fresh sheets that corre- 
spond in every way with the remainder of the 
manuscript. At the time of writing he has 
paper at hand that matches im size and color 
that which he has used in the manuscript, but 
a year or two afterward he may search in vain 


for such paper as he wants. N. W. M. 
St. Louts, Mo. 





Making Tablet Glue and Mucilage. — Some 
of the readers of THE WRITER may be inter- 
ested in these recipes for making tableting glue 
for putting up tablets of paper and for making 
mucilage, which are given in the Scientific 
American. Tablet glue.—For fifty pounds of 
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the best glue (dry) take nine pounds glycerine. 
Soak the glue for ten minutes and heat to solu- 
tion and add the glycerine; if too thick, add 
water. Color with aniline. AMwucilage.—A 
strong aqueous solution of reasonably pure 
dextrine ( British gum ) forms a most adhesive 
and cheap mucilage. Alcohol, or rather diluted 
wine spirit, is usually employed as the solvent 
where the mucilage is to be used for gumming 
envelopes, postage stamps, etc., in order to 
facilitate the drying, and acetic acid is added 
to increase the mobility of the fluid. The 
strong aqueous solution is more adhesive than 
that prepared with alcohol, for the reason that 
it contains a greater proportion of the gum. 
To prepare this, add an excess of powdered 
dextrine to boiling water, stir for a moment or 
two, allow to cool and settle, and strain the 
liquid through a fine cloth. The addition of a 
little powdered sugar increases the glossiness 
of the dried gum, without interfering greatly 
with its adhesiveness. The sugar should be 
dissolved in the water before the dextrine is 
added. I. N. F. 


“ 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Txeopore Roosevett as AN Historian. W. P. Trent. 
Forum (28 c. ) for July. 

EvizasetH Capy STANTON. 
Francis. Godey’s (13 c. ) for July. 

On THs Poetry or PLrace Names. 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for July. 

A Frencn Frienp oF Browntnc — Josgru 
Scribner's (28 c. ) for July. 

Letters or D. G. Rosetti. 
Hill. A/slantic ( 38 c.) for July. 

SPECULATIONS OF A Story TELLER. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for July. 

Krectinc 1 Inna. Illustrated. E. 
McClure’s Magazine (13 c. )for July. 

LonGre_Low, WHITTIER, AND HOLMEs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
July. 

Generat Cuares H. Taytor, or THE Boston GLope. 
With portrait. E. J. Edwards. McClure’s Magazine (13 ¢.) 
for July. 


With portraits. Mary C. 
Brander Matthews. 
MILSAND. 
Edited by Dr. Birckbeck 
George W. Cable. 
K. Robinson. 


With portraits. 
McClure's Magazine (13 c.) for 


LiTeRaArRyY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. 
Hutton. Harper's (38 c.) for July. 

Tue Temptation of AuTHOoRSHIP. Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Editor’s Study. Harfer’s (38 c.) for July. 

THe ROSEWATERS AND THE “ Bez” oF OMAHA, 
portraits of Edward Rosewater and His Sons, 
Reviews (28c.) for July. 

Prorgssor W. O. ATWATER AND His Work. 
trait. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for July. 

Henry BARNARD, THE NESTOR OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
With portrait. James L. Hughes. Mew England Magazine 
(28 c. ) for July. 

Tue Genius AND His Environment.—I. 
Mark Baldwin. 
for July. 

LITERARY PRopERTY. 
July. 

H. C. Bunner. With portrait. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for July. 

E, C. Stepman. With portrait. 
July. 

Tue South AMERICAN Posts. 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for July. 

H. C, Bunner. With portrait. 
Weekly (13 c- ) for May 11. 

NewsParer REMINISCENCES. 
for May 14. 

Rounsevitte WILDMAN. 
(13 c.) for May 14. 

P. F. Cottier anp Coriier’s Week ty. 
Fourth E state (13 c. ) for May 28. 

Newsparerpom’s SCRAPARIUM — FOR FitinG CLIPPINGS 
Newspaperdom (8 c.) for May 28. 

A Proeunet or Freepom (John G. Whittier ). 
portrait. B.O. Flower. Avrena(28c.) for June. 

Historic Anpover. Illustrated. Annie Sawyer Downs. 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

Mrs. Stowe at Eicuty-Five. Illustrated. Richard Bur- 
ton. Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 ¢. ) for June. 

Acnes Mary Frances DaRMgEsteter. Arthur Symons 
Magazine of Poetry (28 c. ) for June. 

Cuarces F. Lummis. Current Literature (28 c.) for June 

Bernard Epwarp Joserpn Capes (‘“‘ Bevis Cane’”’). 
Reprinted from Chicago News in Current Literature (28 c. ) 
for June. 

Winirrep AGcnes Hatpane. Reprinted from Chicago 
News in Current Literature (28 c. ) for June. 

Have THe Prots Been Exuaustep? 
ture (28 c. ) for June. 

Mrs. M. J. Lams. With portrait. 
Magazine of Poetry (28 c.) for June. 

WHat 1s THE Best Form For A TYPEWRITTEN LETTER? 
Phonographic World (8 c. ) for June. 

Amsroise Tuomas. With portrait. 
(13 c.) for June 13. 

Captain Joun G. Bourke, U. S. A. Barnet Phillips. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for June 20. 

Kate Fievp. With portrait. Harfer’s Bazar (13 ¢. ) 
for June 13. 

Minp TratninG. Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for June 20. 

ENGLIsH LETTER-WRITING IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Reprinted from Edinburgh Review in Littell’s Living Age 
(18 c. ) for June 6. 

Tuomas Hucues. Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine 
in Littell’s Living Age (18 c. ) for June 27, 


Illustrated. Laurence 


With 
Review of 


With por- 


Professor J. 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ( 53 ¢. ) 


Emile Zola. Bookman ( 23 c. ) for 
Laurence Hutton. 
Bookman (23 ¢.) for 

Hezekiah Butterworth 

H. G. Paine. Harfer’s 

Newspaper Maker (13 c.) 

With portrait. Fourth Estate 


With portrait. 


With 


Current Litera- 


Franklin D. Telle. 


Harper's Weekly 
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Larry CHITTENDEN (‘‘the poet ranchman of Texas’’). 
«Galveston News for June 19. 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





“The Landlord at Lion’s Head,” a new novel 
by W. D. Howells, will be begun in the issue of 
Harper's Weekly dated July 4. 

The title of Frederic J. Stimson’s next novel 
will be “ King Noanett.” 

The present owner of Fudy, which, next to 
Punch, is the oldest comic paper in England, is 
Miss Gillian Debenham, who purchased it re- 
cently and intends to make a number of changes 
and improvements in it. 


Hezekiah Butterworth has an appreciative 
article on “ The South American Poets ” in the 
July Review of Reviews. He succeeds in 
showing that the South American countries 
have recently produced much verse of striking 
beauty and power. 


The title of Rudyard Kipling’s new Glouces- 
ter novel will be “Captains Courageous.” Its 
publication will begin in McClure’s Magazine 
for November. 

Ian Maclaren, J. M. Barrie, and Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll are going to visit the United 
States next fall. 


The Review of Reviews for July hasan inter- 
esting picture of the three distinguished broth- 
ers, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., editor of the 
Outlook, Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., editor 
of the Literary World, and the late Austin 
Abbott, LL. D. 


The AMissouri Editor, which is about as 
bright a newspaper trade journal as arly one 
could make, and which is heartily devoted: to 
the interests of Missouri editorsand publishers, 
established a cgmplete printing office on the 
Mississippi steamer on which the Missouri 
Press Association made a trip to Memphis re- 
cently, and published a lively daily paper 
during the time df the excursion. 

The article, “ Advice from Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne,” by C. M. White, in THE WRITER for 
May, is reprinted in shorthand in the M/unson 
Phonographic News and Teacher ( New York) 
for July. 


James Payn’s successor as editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine is J.St. Loe Strachey. 


‘Gail Hamilton ” ( Miss Mary Abigail Dodge ) 
is living in great seclusion at her home in Ham- 
ilton, Mass. Her health is very frail, and she 
sees but few even of her oldest friends; but 
she is able to read and write, and enjoy this 
life in her unusually serene waiting for the 
next. 


Edward Everett Hale is about to retire from 
the editorship of the Boston Commonwealth. 
His successor has not been selected. The 
Christian Register announces that it has en- 
gaged Dr. Hale as aregular contributor. He 
will write each week a column entitled “ Good 
News,” dealing with the practical improve- 
ments which the Christian religion is making 
in the affairs of the world. 


The Red Letter is a new Boston monthly, of 
which Richard Gorham Badger is the editor 
and E. B. Bird the art director. The publishers 
announce that it will contain only the best in 
literature and in art. 


The Lotus ( Kansas City, Mo. ) has prospered 
so that it is able now to pay for contributions. 


Poker Chips is a new monthly magazine, 
“ Devoted to Stories of the Great. American 
Game,” which has been started in New York. 


The Capital (Washington)—“ Marshall 
Cushing’s paper ’’— has been sold to Hobart 
Brooks, who will publish it hereafter as the 
Washington Capital. Mr. Cushing will be its 
editor. 

Travel has been transferred from New York 
to Denver, and merged in the Great West. E. 
H. Talbot, late editor and proprietor of the 
Railway Age of Chicago, is president of the 
Great West Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany. The first number of the Great West is 
that for July. 

The Waste Basket ( Detroit) has suspended 
publication. 


The Ladies’ Every Saturday ( Philadelphia ) 
has suspended publication. 

The Literary Olio ( Perkasie, Penn.) has sus- 
pended publication until fall, when it hopes to 
resume, with new management and enlarged 
resources. 
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Albert J. Kern, Jamaica, L. I., has charge of 
all manuscripts that were in the office of Zexas 
Siftings when the paper suspended publica- 
tion. 

The liabilities of Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., are $107,000, and the nominal assets $138,- 
000. The actual cash value of the assets is 
estimated at $40,000. 

The Henry E. Bill Publishing Company, of 
Norwich, Conn., organized in 1845 with a capi- 
tal stock of $75,000, has assigned. 

F. Tennyson Neely, the publisher, has trans- 
ferred his entire business from Chicago to 
New York, 114 Fifth avenue. 

The Bachelor of Arts (New York ) announ- 
ces that none of the stories submitted in its 
prize competition were worthy of the prize, and 
renews its offer, extending the time to January 
I, 1897. 

The New York Sunday World offers a prize 
of $25 to the amateur photographer who this 
season makes the best photographic picture of 
a group of persons at a summer resort. The 
competition will continue until September 30. 
Each picture submitted must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the person taking 
it, the name of the place where the picture 
is taken, and the name or names of the 
persons shown in the picture. These names 
and addresses must be written on the proofs. 


The Mew York Sunday Herald invites ama- 
teur photographers at summer resorts to send 
in any pictures they may take of interesting 
places or people, for reproduction. A large 
number will be used each Sunday, and those 
that are used will be paid for. Photographers 
should write their name and address on each 
picture sent. 

Paul Bourget has won his case from Lemerre, 
the publisher, and henceforth French authors 
will have the power to have their publishers’ 
books examined in order to see that they are 
not cheated out of their royalties. There was 
no pretence that M. Lemerre had not paid 
Bourget all that was due him, but he objected 
to having his books inspected. Paul Bourget 
will now go to Japan, in the track of Sir Edwin 
Arnold and Pierre Loti, and give us some more 
impressions. 


“With the Trade,” in Lippincott’s for July, 
instances some of the unadvised efforts, re- 
quests, and woes of beginners in literature. 


“The Reason Why, a Story of Fact and 
Fiction,” by Ernest E. Russell, editor of Puddic 
Opinion ( New York ), will shortly be published. 
It is distinctively a “purpose” novel, and de- 
cidedly radical. 


George W. Cable tells in the July A/slantic 
in a very attractive fashion—or pretends to 
tell—the secrets of the story-teller’s art. 


McClure’s Magazine for July has a fine series 
of portraits of Longfellow, an article about 
Kipling by E. Kay Robinson, who was asso- 
ciated with him on a paper in India, a paper of 
recollections of Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Holmes, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and a 
sketch of General Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe. 


Mme. Blanc, the French critic, whose articles 
have long been published under the name Th. 
Bentzon, contributes to Scribner's for July a 
paper on “A French Friend of Browning — 
Joseph Milsand.” He was a distinguished 
scholar, essayist, and poet, who died about ten 
years ago, and with him Browning maintained 
a close friendship for many years. In this 
paper are given a number of the entertaining 
letters which they exchanged, revealing a re- 
markable literary friendship as well as a beau- 
tiful personality. ; 


The Magazine Number of the Ox¢/ook for 
June contains a sketch of Frances E. Willard 
by Lady Henry Somerset, and an article on 
Alexander Macmillan, accompanied by _por- 
traits and other pictures. 


The Home Magazine ( Binghamton ) for July 
reprints Edward Everett Hale’s story “ The 
Man without a Country,” and publishes with it 
an article by Dr. Hale, telling how it was 
written. Two portraits of Dr. Hale are given, 
one from his latest photograph and the other 
showing him as he was in 1863. 

Mrs. Mary B. Claflin died at Whitinsville, 
Mass., June 13, aged seventy years. 

Mrs. Adelaide C. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, 
(* Violet Etynge”’), died at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
June 24, aged forty-two. 





